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QUESTING WITH quae 


We have read before of the 
“peck” class system of chickens, 
but this story by Roger C Smith 
in the Rotarian really brings it 
into focus. During an oral exam 
of an obviously nervous girl 
graduate student for an advanced 
degree. a prof asked her to ex- 
plain the “peck order” behavior 
pattern of chickens. 
plained how a flock soon organ- 


She ex- 


izes into a peck-order system in 
which the top fowl can peck all 
the rest without any daring to 
peck hack. Also that each one be- 
low the top can peck all ranking 
below. but not above. This holds 
down to the unfortunate 
the bottom of the order. 
can be pecked by all the rest but 
dares not peck back in self-de- 
fense. 

Then the prof asked: “Is there 
any disadvantage in such a sys- 


fowl at 
which 


tem?” The student seemed not to 
understand the question. so the 
prof. to clarify it asked. “Have 
you ever been at the bottom of 
such an order?” Her face bright- 
ened: “Oh. ves. indeed! I'm right 
there now.” 


The Shering Corp oj N Y has 
gone all out on fringe benefits 
for its employees. It is offering a 
free course on epicurean meals, 
which teaches how to 
“Noisette de printaniere. 
topped off with vacherin de pe- 


make 
veau 


More than 
women have signed up for the 


che. Princesse.” men 
course. Ladies, prepare for a big 
kitchen clean-up after the gour- 
mets. 


a@ 
Dr Marga Klompe. Minister 
for Social Work and Health of 
the Netherlands. was snagging 


her stockings on her Dutch Cab- 
inet chair. Seeking a remedy. she 
had to: consult the Home 
whe called the Dept on Care for 
Monuments. 


Sec. 


sent) an in- 
sent a 


which 


spector, who carpenter 
who placed plastic covers on the 
chair legs. Talk about red tape. 
Longer than the above sentence. 


ee 
\ litthe less involved perhaps 
air- 
Wash- 


ington: “All funeral coaches must 


are instructions in a master 


raid manual. available in 
pull to the curb and stop when 
the siren although the 


required to 


sounds. 
occupants are not 
seek shelter.” 


$4 


Bad news for ruminant citi- 
zens. The nickel packet of gum 
may be coming to the end of the 
road. The Wm Wrigley Co which 
has been selling the product since 
1890, announced in Oct that it 
was just marketing a new packet 
with & sticks of (the old 
packet held 5) will sell 
for 10c. 


gum 
which 








may we QUOTE 


{1] Pres Dwicut D EISEN- 


HOWER, Stating reasons for 
U S diplomatic break with 
Cuba: “Forty-eight hrs was 


granted for the departure of 
our entire staff with the exception 
of 11. This unusual action on the 
part of the Castro gov’t can have 
no other purpose than to render 
impossible the conduct of normal 
diplomatic relations with thai 


gov't.” . . . [2] Premier Fipe. Cas- 
TRO of Cuba, in Havana: “By 
means of diplomatic representa- 


tion they (U S) introduced a real 
army of agents provoking and pro- 
moting terrorism.” ... [3] FRANCIS 
CARDINAL SPELLMAN, Offering to pay 
for mental hospital treatment for 
Cuban Premier Fidel Castro: “I 
think he needs it.” .. . [4] Sercio 
ARCACHA SMITH, chief delegate for 


Cuban Revolutionary Front: “Our 
latest intelligence reports indicate 
there are over 25,924 Russian and 


communist satellite soldiers in Cas- 
tro’s Internat’l Brigade.” ... [5] 
Speaker of the House Sam Ray- 
BURN (D-Tex), at opening of 87th 
Congress: “Not only America, but 
Christian civilization stands in the 
greatest danger it has encountered 
Since the days of Christ.” ... [6] 
W German Chancellor Konrap Ap- 
ENAUER, assuring W Germans that 
Bonn Gov't would continue its 
policy of steadfastness toward So- 
viet Union: “The aim of our policy 
should be to convince the Soviet 
Union of the need for sober dis- 
cussions carried on without table- 
pounding.” {7] Sir WINsTON 
CHURCHILL, in a New Year Mes- 
sage: “The three great forces which 





you on that ? 


sustain the Free 
World—the British 
Commonwealth and 
empire, the U S of 
America, and Eu- 
rope—must combine 


ever closer.” . . . [8] Premier Gas- 


TON EyYSKENs of Belgium, saying 
his Gov't will tolerate no more 
violence from _ strikers protesting 


his plans for economic reform: “A 
poorly informed part of our popu- 
lation has been stirred up and ex- 
cited — and there are some who 
want to win political decisions in 
the st’s. In the difficult circum- 
Stances of today, our united Gov’t 
shoulders its responsibilities. We 
cannot and will not tolerate vio- 
lence.” . . . [9] Prince-Premier 
Boun Ovum of Laos: “Laos will re- 
sist until the end with the help of 
our friends, help which is neces- 
sary against any attempted inter- 
vention, subversion or clandestine 
aggression.” [10] ALEKSANDER 
NESMEYANOV, pres of Soviet Acad- 
emy of Sciences, quoted by Soviet 
news agency, Tass, as admitting 
Russian scientists are till far from 
harnessing nuclear power for gen’l 
peaceful use: “For several decades 
more, carbonic fuels—oil, gas and 
coal—will remain the main source 
of energy in the world.” ... [11] 
HERMIONE GINGOLD, actress: “Fight- 
ing is essentially a masculine idea. 
A woman’s weapon is her tongue.” 
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Que the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes. is never quoted” 


Charlies Haddon Spurgeon 





AFRICA—1 ART—3 
The march to freedom is failing The primary and highest func- 
in the Congo because there has_ tion of art is to deliver a message 
been no preparation. There were to the soul of man.—ETHELWYN M 
only 20 leaders with college degrees Avery, “There Is A Plan For The 
for more than 14 million people; no Arts,” New Outlook, 12-’60. 
doctors; no lawyers; no professors; . 
no officers: no businessmen.— AVIATION—4 ant i 
Bishop RicHarp C RAINES, pres, To prevent collisions the air- 
Gen’l Bd of Missions, Methodist traffic control system maintained 
Church, after recent trip to Africa, by the Fed’l Gov't surrounds each 
quoted in Concern. aircraft with an inviolable vol of 
airspace into which other aircraft 
are forbidden to intrude. The fact 
that there has never been a colli- 
AMERICA—President—2 sion between two aircraft, both op- 
The Presidency is a place for erating under air-traffic control, 
men of politics. But by no means demonstrates the soundness of the 
is it a place for every politician. . system. (In each of some 200 colli- 
If we want Presidents alive and sions that occurred since the late 
fully useful, we shall have to pick 1940’s at least one of the aircraft 
them from among experienced pol- was operating outside of air-traffic 


iticians of extraordinary tempera- control.) — Seymour DeITcHMAN & 
ment.—RIcHarpD E NEeEvustTapt, Presi- ALFRED BLUMSTEIN, “Air-Traffic 
dential Power (Wiley). Control,” Scientific American. 
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BLESSINGS—5 

Among all the blessings that can 
be attained there is none like that 
of freedom from envy of anyone.— 
Self-Realization Mag. 


BOOKS—6 
Except a living man, there is 
nothing more wonderful than a 


book! A message to us from 
human souls we never saw. . 
yet these arouse us, terrify us, 
teach us, comfort us, open their 
hearts to us as brothers.” — CuHas 
KINGSLEY, English novelist. 


. And 


BRAIN—7 

The sculptor of the recumbent 
marble statues of King Ferdinand 
and Queen Isabella in the cathe- 
dral of Granada in Spain had a 
subtle way of trying to show that 
the queen was the more intelligent. 
There is a deeper depression in the 
pillow on which her head rests, in- 
dicating a greater brain.—Milwau- 
kee Jnl. 


CHARACTER—8 

The sturdiest tree is not found 
in the shelter of a forest, but high 
upon some rocky crag where its 
daily battle with the elements 
shapes it into a thing of beauty. So 
it is with us.—“The Mustard Seed 
of Faith,” Megiddo Message. 


CHRISTIANITY—9 

Not until man has become so 
utterly unhappy, or has grasped 
the woefulness of life so deeply 
that he is moved to say, and mean 
it: Life for me has no value—not 
till then is he able to make a bid 
for Christianity. — Soren KIERKE- 
GAARD, The Diary of Soren Kierke- 
gaard, Edited by PEter P ROoupE. 
Translated by GeEerpaA M ANDERSEN 
(Philosophical Library). 


CULTURE—10 

Tho politically East and West 
can never be reconciled, there is 
much to show that, as far as cul- 
ture goes, the rift is becoming less 
conspicuous. . . Of the arts, music. 
the most binding, should play a 
leading role in any such coalition 
of cultures. It knows no language 
barrier. Its power over the human 
soul is legendary, and cannot be 
lightly dismissed even by Lenin. 
who expressed his secret regret to 
Gorki that music should make him 
feel tender just when he wanted 
least to feel that way. No society, 
however tough or restrictive, has 
been able to do away with it com- 
pletely. — Murray ScuHarer, “Music 
and the Iron Curtain,” Queen’s 


DAYDREAMS—I11 

What young people cannot real- 
ize is that when a daydream comes 
true it often assumes the forbid- 
ding aspect of a nightmare—Syp- 
NEY J Harris, Chicago Daily News. 


DISCIPLINE—12 

You can always reason with an 
obstreperous child . . . provided you 
first get his undivided attention 
with a strap or shingle—Farm Jnl. 


EDUCATION—13 

We cannot solve our many edu- 
cational problems by modeling our- 
selves after England or France or 
any other European nation. But 
we might profit by grafting some 
European limbs on our educational 
tree—Dr Gro GALLup & EVAN HILL, 
“Is European Education Better 
Than Ours?” Sat Eve Post, 12-24 
& 31-60. 


Que 
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washington 


By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 





The fact that Pres-Elect Ken- 
nedy met 2 of his Cabinet selec- 
tions for the ist time in less than 
a week before he announced he 
had chosen them, isn’t without 
precedent. After his election in 
1932, the late Pres Roosevelt tele- 
phoned Henry Wallace, whom he 
had never met, and asked him to 
come from Iowa to see him in 
Hyde Park, N Y. Wallace was short 
on money at the time and didn't 
know how he could finance such a 
trip. By coincidence, he received in 
that day’s mail an invitation to 
speak at Cornell Univ at Ithaca, 
N Y. He would receive his trans- 
portation and a $50 honorarium. 
He accepted and went on to visit 
Roosevelt, who offered him the 
post of Sec of Agriculture. 


Assigned by the Navy to be in 
charge of technical details in ar- 
ranging the PT boat float for the 
Inaugural parade is Lt Cdr Robert 
E Lee. 


“ ” 


Robert S McNamara, who soon 
will know numerous secrets as Sec 
of Defense, will go into govern- 
ment with an important business 
secret in his head. One of his last 
tasks as Ford Motor Co president 
was to approve the design for the 


1963 Ford. (They’re set 2 years 
ahead.) 
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ETHICS—1l4 

The simplest way to let the Com- 
munists win the economic war is 
for us to continue to neglect ethics 
as if it were something to attend 
to after the realities were fully cov- 
ered. Since freedom itself is an 
idealistic concept, in a democracy 
the most realistic realists are the 
idealistic realists—Ivan HIL1, “It’s 
Time to Fight the Cold War,” Ro- 
tarian, 12-'60. 


EXECUTIVES—15 

The successful exec is typically 
not happy with whatever power 
may go with his office. In fact, we 
think of a powerful exec as a man 
whose influence is not circum- 
scribed by a manual of job respon- 
Sibilities. He creates the greater 
Share of his power by applying his 
inner resources. In short, the strong 
exec not only transmits power, but 
generates it—‘“Power: How to Use 
it,” Nation’s Business, 12-’60. 


EXPERIENCES—16 

As one travels thru life, he has 
many human experiences. which, 
when they happen, he feels he 
would gladly do without. In later 
yrs, however, as he looks back on 
them, he sees that they were often 
blessings in disguise, steppingstones 
to higher and better things. — 
Christian Science Monitor. 


FAITH—17 

Faith does not demand miracles 
but often accomplishes them.— 
Baptist Beacon. 


FREEDOM—18 

Freedom is not necessarily an 
immediate blessing, as you can 
prove by pointing to what has been 
going on in the Congo.—Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. 











eeesece 


Editor & Publisher presents two 
problems of press coverage con- 
fronting newshawks in the coming 
administration. One article, “Chal- 
lenge of the New Frontier,” (Lee 
Walsh) points out that reporters 
and women’s editors must be long- 
legged, quick-striding, and _  pos- 
sessed of iron stamina to keep up 
with the young President and his 
Lady. Not to mention their young 
children and the numerous mem- 
bers of the Kennedy Clan. 

A passing acquaintance with va- 
ried sports, American artists, works 
of modern composers, fashion so- 
phistication, and all phases of 
child life is going to be necessary. 
The women reporters had the best 
of it at the birth of the Kennedy 
baby. They had to help out on the 
facts of a Caesarean section and 
other items about new-born babies. 

Any tendency to tire in the chase 
rules out a reporter for the White 
House beat. One veteran newsman 
said: “I’m too old and fat for this 
sort of thing, but I can’t admit it.” 

Another problem concerns the 
use of an appellation for the new 
president in headlines. Papers are 
debating whether to use Jack, 
J F K, or make Kennedy fit. Type 
can be “shrunk” for special slugs 
to match one-column headline 
fonts. 

Opinions expressed by editors of 
many leading newspapers are 
against the trend of informality 
prevalent during the era of F DR 
and Ike. Most concur with Lee B 
Wood, editor of The New York 


J mining the magazines 


fs, SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSECSESOESCESESCEEEESE SEE 
ID 
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World-Telegram: “We will call him 
President Kennedy, Mr Kennedy 
or just plain Kennedy as it suits 
our purpose for the headline—but 
certainly not J F K nor Jack.” 

One exception—The Long Island 
Star-Journal. Editor Elwood 
Thompson says J F K is a solu- 
tion for him. “We have a borough 
president Hulan Jack on trial, 
which rules out Jack. The police 
commissioner is named Kennedy. 
So almost by force we will use 
i? x.” 


“ ” 


A hard-cover, bi-monthly called 
Music will make its appearance 
next April. Patterned on the pub- 
lication Horizon, the new periodical 
will cover all phases of the musical 
world, according to its publisher, 
Vincent McKernin. The range of 
subjects will be from opera to jazz, 
from music in education to music 
as a part of civic life, from music 
for the amateur to criticism of 
professional performances, 


“ ” 


Billboard Magazine, the “Bible” 
of the entertainment world for 66 
yrs, will be discontinued after its 
Jan 8 edition and be replaced by 
two separate magazines. Bill Sachs, 
executive director of Billboard, said 
the two new magazines will be 
called Amusement Week and Music 
Week. Billboard will appear in 
small print in the masthead. 


Que 
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The fact that Pres-Elect Ken- 
nedy met 2 of his Cabinet selec- 
tions for the 1st time in less than 
a week before he announced he 
had chosen them, isn’t without 
precedent. After his election in 
1932, the late Pres Roosevelt tele- 
phoned Henry Wallace, whom he 
had never met, and asked him to 
come from Iowa to see him in 
Hyde Park, N Y. Wallace was short 
on money at the time and didn't 
know how he could finance such a 
trip. By coincidence, he received in 
that day's mail an invitation to 
speak at Cornell Univ at Ithaca, 
N Y. He would receive his trans- 
portation and a $50 honorarium. 
He accepted and went on to visit 
Roosevelt, who offered him the 
post of Sec of Agriculture. 


“ ” 


Assigned by the Navy to be in 
charge of technical details in ar- 
ranging the PT boat float for the 
Inaugural parade is Lt Cdr Robert 
E Lee. 


“ ” 


Robert S McNamara, who soon 
will know numerous secrets as Sec 
of Defense, will go into govern- 
ment with an important business 
secret in his head. One of his last 
tasks as Ford Motor Co president 
was to approve the design for the 


1963 Ford. (They’re set 2 years 
ahead.) 
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ETHICS—14 

The simplest way to let the Com- 
munists win the economic war is 
for us to continue to neglect ethics 
as if it were something to attend 
to after the realities were fully cov- 
ered. Since freedom itself is an 
idealistic concept, in a democracy 
the most realistic realists are the 
idealistic realists—Ivan HILL, “It’s 
Time to Fight the Cold War,” Ro- 
tarian, 12-60. 


EXECUTIVES—15 

The successful exec is typically 
not happy with whatever power 
may go with his office. In fact, we 
think of a powerful exec as a man 
whose influence is not circum- 
scribed by a manual of job respon- 
sibilities. He creates the greater 
share of his power by applying his 
inner resources. In short, the strong 
exec not only transmits power, but 
generates it—‘Power: How to Use 
it,” Nation’s Business, 12-’60. 


EXPERIENCES—16 


As one travels thru life, he has 
many human _ experiences. which, 
when they happen, he feels he 


would gladly do without. In later 
yrs, however, as he looks back on 
them, he sees that they were often 
blessings in disguise, steppingstones 
to higher and better things. — 
Christian Science Monitor. 
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Faith does not demand miracles 
but often accomplishes them.— 
Baptist Beacon. 


FREEDOM—18 

Freedom is not necessarily an 
immediate blessing, as you can 
prove by pointing to what has been 
going on in the Congo.—Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. 














Editor & Publisher presents two 
problems of press coverage con- 
fronting newshawks in the coming 
administration. One article, “Chal- 
lenge of the New Frontier,” (Lee 
Walsh) points out that reporters 
and women’s editors must be long- 
legged, quick-striding, and _ pos- 
sessed of iron stamina to keep up 
with the young President and his 
Lady. Not to mention their young 
children and the numerous mem- 
bers of the Kennedy Clan. 

A passing acquaintance with va- 
ried sports, American artists, works 
of modern composers, fashion so- 
phistication, and all phases of 
child life is going to be necessary. 
The women reporters had the best 
of it at the birth of the Kennedy 
baby. They had to help out on the 
facts of a Caesarean section and 
other items about new-born babies. 

Any tendency to tire in the chase 
rules out a reporter for the White 
House beat. One veteran newsman 
said: “I’m too old and fat for this 
sort of thing, but I can’t admit it.” 

Another problem concerns the 
use of an appellation for the new 
president in headlines. Papers are 
debating whether to use Jack, 
J F K, or make Kennedy fit. Type 
can be “shrunk” for special slugs 
to match one-column headline 
fonts. 

Opinions expressed by editors of 
many leading newspapers are 
against the trend of informality 
prevalent during the era of F DR 
and Ike. Most concur with Lee B 
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World-Telegram: “We will call him 
President Kennedy, Mr Kennedy 
or just plain Kennedy as it suits 
our purpose for the headline—but 
certainly not J F K nor Jack.” 

One exception—The Long Island 
Star-Journal. Editor Elwood 
Thompson says J F K is a solu- 
tion for him. “We have a borough 
president Hulan Jack on _ trial, 
which rules out Jack. The police 
commissioner is named Kennedy. 
So almost by force we will use 
Ff a 


“ ” 


A hard-cover, bi-monthly called 
Music will make its appearance 
next April. Patterned on the pub- 
lication Horizon, the new periodical 
will cover all phases of the musical 
world, according to its publisher, 
Vincent McKernin. The range of 
subjects will be from opera to jazz, 
from music in education to music 
as a part of civic life, from music 
for the amateur to criticism of 
professional performances, 


Billboard Magazine, the “Bible” 
of the entertainment world for 66 
yrs, will be discontinued after its 
Jan 8 edition and be replaced by 
two separate magazines. Bill Sachs, 
executive director of Billboard, said 
the two new magazines will be 
called Amusement Week and Music 
Week. Billboard will appear in 
small print in the masthead. 
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FUTURE—19 

If you face squarely into the 
sunlight and gaze squarely toward 
the future, you will find that both 
your shadow and your failures have 
fallen behind you.—Dr VITALI NE- 
GRI, “The Rd to Success,” New Out- 
look, 12-’60. 


GOVERNMENT—20 

Home from the capitol, a business 
man looked out the window and 
saw a log floating down the river. 
He pointed it out to a friend. “See 
that log,” he said. “That’s just like 
Washington. If you examine that 
log carefully you'll find 10,000 ants 
on it—and each one thinks he’s 
steering it.”"—Oral Hygiene. 


GRATITUDE—21 
Did you ever as a child come 
home bursting with some _ good 


news only to find the house empty, 
no one there to hear and share it? 
What a let down! The keen edge 
of joy is dulled if we have to keep 
it to ourselves. Thankfulness serves 
that same purpose of adding to the 
meaning and blessing of what we 
have rec’d. If there were no one to 
thank, life would be poor indeed.- 
Dr Peter H PLEuUNE, “The Will to 
Gratitude,” Christian Observer. 


HAPPINESS—22 

Happiness cannot be bought with 
money, effort, good intentions or 
anything else. It is a gift which 
comes with conformity to the Law. 
As we let the control be where it 
should be, the rest follows.—RicH- 
ARD THOMPSON, M A, “Free Will,” 
New Outlook, 12-’60. 


Quill 
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scrap book 


On this date, Jan 8, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower formally 
opens the Civil War Centen- 
nial, as the re-creation of the 
Ist shot is being enacted in 
Charleston, S C. His message 


reads: 


“The years 1961 to 1965 will 
mark the 100th anniversary of 
the American Civil War. That 
war was America’s most tragic 
experience. But like most truly 
great tragedies, it carries with 
it an enduring lesson and a 
profound inspiration. It was a 
demonstration of heroism and 
sacrifice by men and women of 
both sides who value principle 
above life itself and whose de- 
votion to duty is a part of our 
nation’s most noblest tradition.” 





99 
HUMAN LIFE—23 
Life is a great river made up 


from the rivulets in our souls and 
surging on into the vast unknown 
ocean of time. Rivers always will 
be exactly what the small frills 
bring to them. Some bring precious 
nuggets and flakes of gold. Others 
bring the priceless soil to impov- 
erish the like from whence it came, 
still others bring nothing but 
worthless mud and sand. When all 
are mixed we have that mighty 
stream called human life—M A 
STILLWAUGH, “Proper Application,” 
Indiana Freemason, 12-’60. 


HUMAN NATURE—24 

The most fascinating part of 
some people is the part you can’t 
find out about.—Francis H Clay, 
Times Jnl, Chilton, Wis. 








HUMILITY—25 

Humility is a virtue; humiliation 
is an evil. Those who are on the 
giving end must be humble so 
those who are on the receiving end 
are not humiliated. It would be 
easy for an American to become 
puffed up as he compares the rich 
resources and industrial efficiency 
of the U S with the mat’ls and 
methods of the Orient. But we 
should be humbled by asking our- 
selves whether we have made cor- 
respondingly more out of our vast 
opportunities than the others have 
out of their limited possibilities — 
RALPH W Sockman, “When We Are 
on the Receiving End,” Christian 
Advocate, 11-10-’60. 


INTELLIGENCE—26 

Intelligence has been defined by 
the psychologists as the capacity to 
learn. That is nonsense. Intelli- 
gence is the capacity to wonder.— 
Hy SHERMAN, Flying. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—27 
Juvenile delinquents are bored to 
death; they want to enjoy life; 
this world of automation is deadly 
to their self-reliance and need for 
activity —GorE VIDAL, author, quot- 
ed by RutTH NATHAN, “Are Juvenile 
Delinquents Just a Bunch of Cry 
Babies?” Science Digest, 1-’61. 


LAW—and Order—28 

Said Lord John Russell to Mr 
Hume, at a social dinner: “What 
do you consider the object of legis- 
lation?” “The greatest good to the 
greatest number.” “And what do 
you consider the greatest number?” 
his lordship cont'd. “Number One!” 
was the commoner’s reply.—Ra.Lpu 
C SMEDLEY, “Must You Tell a 
Story?” Toastmaster, 1-’61. 


MAN—29 

Our crisis is not a weapon or a 
hostile nation or a political party. 
Our crisis is man, the new man in 
whom this new knowledge is car- 
ried—along with the old ignorance 
which was there before: the new 
scientific man who knows but does 
not know, who can but can’t, who 
will but won’t—and who is dan- 
gerous to himself and others be- 
cause he has iost his relation to 
his own reality in losing his rela- 
tion to a world he thought he 
knew. — ARCHIBALD MACLEISH, “To 
Face the Real Crisis: Man Him- 
self,’ N Y Times Mag, 12-25-’60. 


MATURITY—30 

To deal consistently with our 
fellow human beings with tact and 
dignity is one of the distinctive 
marks of personal maturity. It 
takes emotional “grown-upness” to 
be considerate of the feelings of 
others and to show respect for the 
dignity inherent in the nature of 
all men, be they strong, weak, rich 
or poor, influential or unknown. It 
is a mark by which we can unmis- 
takably separate the boy from the 
man, the infant from the adult. 
Tact and considerateness, or what 
is the same thing, respect for the 
feelings and dignity of others is 
too difficult to be feigned and too 
genuinely real to be pretended. It 
is found only in him whose matur- 
ity has ripened into reverence for 
the human personality, and who 
by having equated all persons with 
himself gives to them the same 
reverence he holds for himself.— 
Tom D EILers, pres World Ins Co, 
in booklet, A Mark of Maturity. 
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Horace Greeley, born at Amherst, 
N J, of poor parents, had little ed- 
ucation. But, beginning as an ap- 
prentice printer, he rose to great 
heights as a journalist, author, 
statesman and politician. After try- 
ing out many newspapers, he 
founded the New York Tribune—a 
great success. By his editorial col- 
umn he wielded much influence. 
He expressed his strong views with 
scathing candour. He opposed 
woman suffrage, divorce, liquor and 
slavery. 

He was one of the founders of 
the Republican party. Later, being 
dissatisfied, he founded the Liberal 
Republican Party, and as its presi- 
dential candidate, ran against U S 
Grant. He was under constant at- 
tack during his lifetime for his 
idiosyncrasy, but was honored by 
all for his great and varied abili- 
ties. A firm believer in the oppor- 
tunity offered in the undeveloped 
Western lands, in 1854 he wrote in 
his article “To Aspiring Young 
Men”: 


“The best business you can go 
into you will find on your father’s 
farm or in his workshop. If you 
have no family or friends to aid 
you, and no prospect opened to you 
there, turn your face to the great 
West, and there build up a home 
and a fortune.” 


And in a later letter to W H 
Verity he said: 


“Go West, Young Man.” 
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MISSIONS—31 

Protestant missionaries sent out 
from all countries now total 42,250, 
an increase of 3,644 in the last 2 
yrs. Of the 42,250 overseas person- 
nel, 27,219 represent N American 
agencies. Remaining missionaries 
serve under groups in other coun- 
tries. Since ’58, total contributions 
for overseas missions by Protestant 
and Eastern Orthodox churchgoers 
in the U S and Canada increased 
from almost $150 million to $169.9 
million.—Survey Bulletin. 


MOVIES—32 

Talking machines can never do 
what motion pictures can do in 
forming the thought and habits of 
the world.—THos A EDISsoN, Wis- 
dom. 


OPINION—33 

One letter writer to the Century, 
commending on the mind-change 
series, said he wished some con- 
tributor to it would tell us how 
his mind has not changed during 
the past 10 yrs. We can sympa- 
thize with this view. The man who 
changes with every wind of doc- 
trine is not a thinker but a weath- 
er vane.—Wm Horpen, “The Prim- 
acy of Faith,” Christian Century, 
11-23-’60. 


ORIGIN: Turnpike—34 

The word turnpike came from 
an early American custom of block- 
ing toll roads with pikes or poles. 
When the toll fee had been duly 
paid, the pikes or poles were low- 
ered.—Houston Times. 


PEACE—35 

When I think of peace I can 
know no peace until the peace is 
real__NorMAN Cousins, New Out- 
look. 





Week of Jan 29-Feb 4 


Nat'l Youth Wk 


Jan 29—100 yrs ago (1861) Kan- 
sas, 34th state, was admitted to the 
Union as a free state. .. 70 yrs ago 
(1891) Hawaii proclaimed as its 
Queen, Liliuokalani, composer of 
the song “Aloha Oe.” . - 2% yrs 
ago (1936) the list 5 men were 
elected to the baseball Hall of 
Fame at Cooperstown, N Y. Includ- 
ed were Ty Cobb, Walter Johnson, 
Christy Mathewson, Honus Wagner 
and Babe Ruth. 


Jan 30 — National Retail Mer- 
chants’ Week begins. 


Jan 31—35 yrs ago (1926) Pres 
Coolidge, asked by reporters to 
comment on remarks of Rupert 


Hughes, journalist and playwright, 
to the effect that George Wash- 
ington was a “profane, irreligious 
and pleasure-loving man,” looked 
out of his White House window and 
said: “Well, I see that the monu- 
ment is still there.” 


Feb 1—National Freedom Day, by 
presidential proclamation. . . Feast 
of St Bridget, beloved saint of Ire- 
land. . . 100 yrs ago (1861) Texas 
seceded from the Union. . . 75 yrs 
ago (1886) St Paul, Minn, inaugu- 
rated its Ist Winter Carnival, fea- 
turing an ice palace towering 100 
ft high with a 120 ft front. . . 60 
yrs ago (1901) b Clark Gable in 
Cadiz, Ohio. He was an outstanding 
screen actor and winner of an Os- 
car... 10 yrs ago (1951) the UN 
Gen’l Assembly condemned Com- 
munist China as an aggressor in 
Korea. 






Feb 2—Candelmas Day, feast of 
the purification of the Blessed Vir- 
gin. . . Groundhog Day—Old belief 
is that if he sees his shadow when 
he emerges from his winter’s sleep 
on this day, 6 more weeks of winter 
will follow. . 85 yrs ago (1876) 
eight baseball teams banded to- 
gether to form the National League. 
They were Boston, Hartford, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, St Louis, New 
York, Philadelphia and Louisville. 
. . . 60 yrs ago (1901) The U S 
Army Nurse Corps was established 
by Congress as a permanent branch 
of the Army. 


Feb 3—Four Chaplains Memorial 


Day. . . Azalea Trail begins. . . 150 
yrs ago (1811) b Horace Greeley, 
Amer journalist, founder of the 


N Y Tribune in 1841 (see GEM Box). 


Feb 4—100 yrs ago (1861) dele- 
gates from 6 seceding Southern 
states, South Carolina, Georgia, Al- 
abama, Florida, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, formed the Confederate 
States of America at Montgomery, 
Ala. . . 60 yrs ago (1901) a cam- 
paign was begun to eradicate yel- 
low fever in Cuba by Major Wm C 
sorgas of the U S Army... 20 yrs 
ago (1941) the USO was founded 
to serve the social, educational, re- 
ligious and welfare needs of the 
Armed Forces. 
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PRESENT—36 

Living one day at a time is the 
magic that lifts the crushing bur- 
den from our shoulders and divides 
our time into manageable portions. 
It simplifies greatly the increasing 
complications of living in this era 
and conserves our energies for the 
Significant tasks. On God’s clock 
for human beings there is no yes- 
terday, no tomorrow — only the 
great now—G M MatTHEws, “Let’s 
Visit a Moment,” These Times. 


READING—37 

The art of reading is not a vir- 
tue or a duty, but a faculty which 
at no time has won the indulgence 
of more than a small if satisfied 
following; but it has the virtue of 
being one of the few entirely dis- 
interested occupations. When we 
read solely to please, or in other 
words to express ourselves, we rob 
no one, hurt no one, compete with 
no one, and expect nothing in re- 
turn but the pleasure of the exper- 
ience. — HOLBROOK JACKSON, The 
Reading of Books (Scribner). 


REFORM—38 

Lt Gov Glenn M Anderson, of 
Calif, told of the western state gov, 
dedicating a state reform school, 
who said, “Every dollar spent here 
will be justified if just one boy is 
saved from a lifetime of crime.” A 
newspaperman said to the _ gov, 
“That was a great speech. But you 
don’t really mean all that stuff 
about the total cost being repaid 
if just 1 boy was saved.” The gov 
looked at him and said, “It would 


for me—if it were my boy.”—Bos 
HANSEN, Eagle. 
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RUSSIA—Russians—39 

Ownership of private property is 
an involved subject (in Russia). A 
Soviet citizen may own a house, a 
piano, clothes, a car, and so forth, 
but not (to choose one item) an 
airplane, and certainly not a mine, 
a forest, or a factory. Most social- 
ists, in Russia or out, have no ob- 
jection to the personal ownership 
of property, provided that this does 
not include any means of produc- 
tion. Marx had no objection to the 
accumulation of private property, 
and the right of contemporary citi- 
zens to possess private property is 
specifically safeguarded in the So- 
viet constitution——JOHN GUNTHER, 
Inside Russia Today (Harpers). 


SAFETY—School Buses—40 
School-bus transportation is by 
no means as safe as parents have 


been led to believe. . . In '58, with 
45 states reporting on 11 million 
riders, (there were) 29 deaths on 


buses, 35 fatalities approaching or 
leaving buses, 1,580 cases of injury 
on buses, and a startling total of 


7,186 accidents. The 1959-60 
school yr promises to be a shocker. 
But statistics won't be available 


for some time, and it is not likely 
that they will be complete. We 
know more about whisky consump- 
tion than we do about school-bus 
accidents —Wm & ELLEN Har TLey, 
“The Slaughter of the Innocents,” 
Good Housekeeping, 1-’61. 


SOCIAL ORDER—41 

The victory of a social order will 
be achieved, not by jet missiles, 
nor by atomic and hydrogen bombs, 
but by developing that social order 
which best provides mat’l and mor- 
al good for mankind. — NIk«rTa 
KHRUSHCHEV, quoted by W E Hock- 
ING, Strength of Men and Nations 
(Harpers). 
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Tempo of thexTimes 
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The decade of the 60’s ahead will 
not be an easy one. Young, aggres- 
sive men are taking over from 
elderly ones, tired and frustrated 
from the problems and burdens of 
a changing world. They will be 
beset on every front. 

The UN has changed in char- 
acter. At its founding 15 years ago, 
of its 51 members, 32 were from 
Western European nations. Now 
with a membership of 99, the bal- 
ance has shifted. Of these votes 54 
belong to neutral or uncommitted 
nations of Africa, Asia and the 
Middle East. Only 9 of the new 
members are from Western areas. 

The Soviet tried hard to control 
the new balance of power. It has 
been only partially successful. The 
Russians have found the new bloc 


unstable and divided voting at 
times with the West and again 
with the Communists. These new 


nations have formed no firm views, 
no constant loyalties to either pol- 
icy, but think only of self interest. 
And on that they are confused. 

On the Congo situation, at first 
they wanted UN intervention. Now 
they are not sure that they want 
the UN there at all. Great Britain 
is growing less enthusiastic about 
the UN, fearing that the new na- 
tions inexperienced in self govern- 
ment, as well as world affairs, may 
unintentionally help Khrushchev to 
wreck it. 

The communists are pushing 
ahead fast with their master plan 
for world conquest without war. 
Max Eastman says in his book 
Protracted Conflict that WW III 






has already started, but that we 
are reluctant to recognize it. That 
we have engaged in only counter- 
ing their encroachments, and each 
time we give a little, they gain an- 
other piece of the free world. They 
have agents in every land trained 
for that particular spot in the lan- 
guage and knowledge of the people. 

By means of money and infiltra- 
tion, they constantly stir up riots 
and insurrections. (Remember the 
one in Japan at the time of Eisen- 
hower’s intended visit.) Many of 
our own domestic problems have 
been nurtured and aggravated by 
Comm agents. They have trained 
foreign students in Moscow, and 
sent them home to follow the 
Comm line. China’s top leaders, 
Sekou Toure of Guinea, and Che 
Guevara of Cuba head a long list. 

Paul Harvey states it thus: “In 
one lifetime Communism has 
grown from 17 men until it now 
controls one third of the earth. We 
can take it back in one lifetime if 
we get off the defensive and back 
on the attack; and if we learn to 
combat the Comm technique of 
converting one man at a time to 
Communism, by teaching our peo- 
ple to re-educate one man at a 
time to freedom.” 
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To those who talk and talk 
This adage doth appeal; 
The steam that blows 
whistle 
Will never turn a wheel. 
—Keynote, Assoc’d Male Cho- 
ruses of America Inc. 
42 
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SPACE TRAVEL—43 

Internal evidence suggests that 
the first Russian space traveler will 
stay in some kind of an orbit for a 
whole day or roughly 18 circuits of 
the earth. During this period he 
will be supported by means of an 
oxygen supply system, and if prec- 
edent is any guide there will be a 
television camera so that people 
on the ground can see how he is 
standing up to the unusual condi- 
tions of no apparent gravitational 
force. There is no reason why the 
first trip should not be made any 
day. — JOHN Mappox, “A Man in 
Space,” Manchester Guardian 
Wkly, England, 12-15-’60. 


SUCCESS—44 

Dr Alfred Adler, who Ist used 
the term “inferiority complex,” re- 
ferred to it as “the golden com- 
plex” because of the fact that so 
many people who suffered serious 
feelings of inferiority became out- 
standingly successful. In the lan- 
guage of Dr Adler, they “over- 
compensated” for their feelings of 
inferiority and became far more 
successful than would have been 
possible had they always felt per- 
fectly competent, secure and con- 
fident—JouN Davis, “Cash In on 
Your Inferiority Complex,” Sales- 
man’s Opportunity, 11-’60. 
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SUPERSTITION—45 

Claude Terrail, prop of the ele- 
gant Paris restaurant La Tour 
d’Argent, has his own explanation 
for the superstition about having 
thirteen at table. “The reason is,” 
he says, “that most people have 
sets of only twelve knives and 
forks.”—Realites. 


TAXES—46 

Taxes are the price of civiliza- 
tion. There are none in the jungle. 
—Mayor Ros’r Wacner, of N Y C, 
quoted in Townsend Plan Nat'l 
Courier. 


TEACHERS—Teaching—47 

One cold winter morning some 
yrs ago I arrived at school early to 
find a small boy shivering outside 
the door. As I put my key in the 
lock he said, “You're a_ teacher, 
aren’t you?” “Yes,” I repl’d. “How 
did you know?” His answer was 
cogent and thought-provoking: “I 
know you're a_ teacher because 
you've got the key.”—DEaANn F BERK- 
LEY, “The Importance of Think- 
ing,” Toastmaster, 1-’61. 





£é 
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When our son was a mere baby, 
He slept days and was awake 
nights; 
And now that he’s a teen-ager, 
He’s working hard for the 
same rights. 
—GliLes H Runyon, Successful 
Farming. 
48 





29 
THOUGHT—49 

Mr Gregory Corso, the beatnik 
poet, recently stated that “it won’t 
be long before every one will sit in 
bed and eat big fat pies. They got 
machines now to do the work. 
People got to start thinking. That’s 
what’s going to save us.” — S F 
Wise, “Balance of Nuclear Terror,” 
Queen’s Qtly, Canada, Autumn ’60. 








TOLERANCE—50 

The word “tolerance” has of late 
lost much of its original meaning 
and value. Just to tolerate some- 
body or something is not enough. 
We can tolerate while being nar- 
row, smug and even bigoted. In our 
pride we can look down upon that 
which we tolerate. All too much of 
our practice of brotherhood is 
founded upon this negative aspect 
of being tolerant. True tolerance 

.. has a basis of equality, under- 
standing, and love. It does not con- 
demn, but lifts up. It behaves to- 
ward others with respect and help- 
fulness. It never tries to get the 
better of those a little more unfor- 
tunate. It is even willing to sacri- 
fice that others may rise to higher 
levels.—STANLEY I Sruser, “Toward 
True Tolerance,” Link, 1-’61. 


VALUES—51 

Spiritual richness and creative 
energy, inherent in man, are the 
finest things on earth—NINA Vas- 
ILYEVA, “Yuri Nagibin,” U S S R, 
10-’60. 


VIEWPOINT—52 

When the rich assemble to con- 
cern themselves with the business 
of the poor, it is called charity. 
When the poor assemble to con- 
cern themselves about the rich, it 
is called anarchy.—Pavut RIcHarpD, 
quoted in New Outlook. 


WISDOM—53 

The Christian must take his wis- 
dom about the world from the wis- 
dom of the world. Yet at the same 
time he must judge the wisdom of 
the world by the Gospel’s wisdom 
about life and its ultimate mean- 
ing.—ALBERT OUTLER, Psychotherapy 
and the Christian Message (Har- 
per). 





LZ 
ee 
Back in the days 
When they called 
SPARKIN’ 
They sat in the parlor 
Instead of drive-in parkin’. 
—JULES HENRY MaArr. 
54 
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WOMEN—55 

I think as men grow older they 
should learn how little they know 
about women... In a half-joking, 
half-serious way, Freud once said 
to a dear woman friend: “You 
know, for more than 30 yrs I have 
been engaged in the deepest re- 
searches into the mysterious work- 
ings of the human personality; yet 
there is one question I cannot an- 
swer, and never will be able to— 
what does a woman really want?” 
Men who try to judge or evaluate 
or predict feminine behavior by 
male standards are making the 
most catastrophic mistake of all.— 
SypNEyY J Harris, Chicago Daily 
News. 


WORLD AFFAIRS—56 

We are living at present in a by- 
gone dream world, in which we 
function without reference to sci- 
entific reality, much as a flywheel 
continues to run after the power 
has been cut loose. Under sober 
and objective scrutiny, it is obvious 
that concepts such as “nat’l sover- 
eignty,” “frontiers,” and “security” 
have been stripped of any sensible 
meaning by modern technology. 
These jealous, secretive provincials 
are as antique as the suits of arm- 
or and black powder guns which 
were their contemporaries in ori- 
gin.—ALFrEeD LANDAU, Toastmaster. 








GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


“By the jade Buddha of Temple 
Shan Chi, honored friend of my 
heart,” said the Chinese business- 
man, “I have lent a tricky man- 
darin in Canton St 2,000 dollars, 
and he has not given me a receipt. 
What shall I do?” 

“Write sternly and demand the 
payment of the 4,000 silver pieces,” 
suggested the friend. 

“But, most careless 
was only 2,000 pieces.” 

“I know—but he will indignantly 
tell you so. That will serve as your 
receipt.”—Tit-Bits, London. a 


listener, it 


“ ” 


A young Air Force second lieut 
was about to meet a bd of officers 
convened to interview applicants 
for commissions in the regular 
service. He had spent all of the 
previous evening shining his shoes, 
polishing his brass, and thinking 
of all of the questions that he 
might be asked. When the fateful 
hr arrived, he was prepared for 
anything—anything but the high- 
er-than-usual door sill. To the col- 
onels and majors comprising the 
bd, the young officer sprawled un- 
ceremoniously before them seemed 
to present a hopeless situation. The 
lieut arose, however, and said with 
a sigh, as he dusted off his fresh- 
ly-pressed uniform, “Well, at least 
I fell into good company.” He rec’d 
his regular commission.—OrRIN C 
Harmon, Jr, True. b 
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I Laughed At This One 
DaN BENNETT OW 
Some over-zealous celebrants 
from an Army base were 
brought into the camp stock- 
ade after a wild night in a 
little nearby town. In _ one 
group was a stocky, aggressive 
GI with two rows of ribbons 
on his breast. 

“Know how I got these rib- 
bons?” he demanded of the 
sergeant in charge. “I got them 
because I’m the fightingest 
soldier in the best damned 
Army in the world!” 

The sergeant nodded wear- 
ily. “Yeah,” he said, “I know.” 
Then, turning to the man who 
had brought the soldier in, he 
added: “Maybe us Military Po- 
licemen should get some rib- 
bons, too. Every weekend for 
the last ten years we've been 
whipping the fightingest sol- 
diers of the best damned Army 





in the world!” 
99 

A new Mort Sahl story goings 
around is that the comedian was 
telling a visitor from Israel about 
the recent election and how re- 
markable it was that a Catholic 
was going to be pres of the U S. 


“Maybe in 40 yrs or so a Jew can 
be elected pres,” Sahl said. 

“I don’t know,” said the visitor. 
“We've got a Jewish pres, and look 
where we are.”—Jack GuINN, Den- 
ver Post. c 


serseseee Qelbte-able QUIPS «sess 


Ward McAllister, who coined the 
phrase “The Four Hundred,” was 
for some yrs the arbiter of N Y’s 
social world. As such, he was be- 
seiged by social climbers who were 
eager to enter the charmed circle. 

On one occasion, a newly rich 
speculator asked McAllister to get 
him into society. 

“How much money do you have?” 
asked McAllister. 

“A million dollars,” boasted the 
other. 

McAllister withered him with a 


look. “My dear fellow,” he said, 
“that’s only respectable poverty.”— 
Milwaukee Jnl. d 


“ on» 
“Engaged to five girls at once!” 
exclaimed a horrified father. “How 
do you explain such a situation?” 
“I don’t know,” replied the son, 
“unless Cupid shot me with a ma- 
chine gun.”—J J KELLy. _ e 


Upon her husband returning 
home from a mtg, the fond wife 
asked, “How was your talk to- 
night?” 

“Which one?” he retorted. “The 
one I was going to give, the one I 
did give or the one I delivered so 
brilliantly to myself on the way 
home in the car?”’—United Mine 
Workers Jnl. f 


“ ” 


An ins claim ag’t was teaching 
his wife to drive when the brakes 
failed on a steep grade. 

“I can’t stop,” she 
“What shall I do?” 

“Brace yourself,” advised her 
husband, “and try to hit something 
cheap.”—Great Northern Goat, hm, 
Great Northern Ry Co. g 


> 


screamed. 


Life’s greatest mystery—what a 
nudist does with his keys after 
locking his car.—Au Spon. 


“ ” 


Being fat usually is the result of 
living from hund to mouth, hand 
to mouth.—WAa.t STREIGHTIFF. 


“ ” 


There’s this to be said about 
taxes—if the taxpayer is alive, he’s 
kicking.—VeEsta M KELLy. 


“ ” 


It’s hard to welcome in a New Yr 
when you know it will soon be in- 
come tax time.—CarEY WILLIAMs, 
Publishers Syndicate. 


A sign in front of a new medical 
clinic bldg at Charlotte, N C, reads: 
“Go to rear of bldg for accidents 
and parking.”—A P. 


“ ” 


A famous quarterback took back 
his fraternity pin from his girl 
when he discovered she was being 
faithful to the end.—Oral Hygiene. 


“ ” 


Why all this yapping about the 
time it takes to find a place to 
park? Remember, it took Noah all 
of 5 mo’s.—Farm Jnl. 


“ ” 


Sign in Cleveland delicatessen: 
“What Foods These Morsels Be.’— 
EMILy LOTNEY. 

A good reputation may merely be 
proof that you don’t have inquisi- 
tive neighbors.—Denver Post. 
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And Every Teller With 
A Green Thumb 


A bank has been painted a shade 
of green known as “currency 
green.’—News item. 


I think that I have never seen 
A bank that’s painted such a green, 
But such a bank sounds good to me, 
One colored green like currency. 


Now I suggest a few things more, 

Like silver dollars in the floor— 

Mosaic made for modern times, 

With quarters interspersed, and 
dimes— 


And walls all papered to the gills 
With ten- and twenty- dollar bills, 
And fifties, maybe, just for show, 
And fives, for safety’s sake, down 


low. 

Yes, let’s have banks that look 
like banks, 

And for this start, at least, give 
thanks. 


Let assets do a double duty, 
And make each bank a green-hued 


beauty, 
And let me stand beneath the 
ceiling 
When it, oh happy day, starts 
peeling! 
Due 
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He confided to his old friend 
that life was now empty because, 
“The woman I love has just re- 
fused my proposal of marriage.” 

“Well, don’t let that get you 
down,” comforted the friend. “A 
woman’s ‘no’ often means ‘yes’.” 

“She didn’t say ‘no’,” came the 
dejected reply. “She said ‘phooey’.” 
—Wall St Jnl. h 


” 


The recruit had finished his 
physical and was being questioned 
by a sgt, who asked: “Did you go 
to grammar school?” 

“Yes, sir. I also went thru high 
school, graduated cum laude from 
college, completed 3 yrs of grad- 
uate studies, and then rec’d 2 yrs 
at Purdue, 2 at Vanderbilt, and 2 
more at Wabash.” 

The sgt nodded, reached for a 
rubber stamp, and slapped it on 
the questionnaire. It consisted of 1 
word: “Literate.” Rotary News, 
Columbia, Tenn. i 


“ ” 


A hillbilly was making his first 
visit to a hospital where his teen- 
age son was about to have an op- 
eration. Watching the doctor’s ev- 
ery move, he asked, “What’s that?” 

The doctor explained, “This is 
an anesthetic; after he gets this 
he won’t know a thing.” 

“Save your time, Doc,” exclaimed 
the man, “he don’t know anything 
now;”—Indiana Bell News, hm, In- 
diana Bell Telephone Co. j 


“Just what have you done for 
humanity?” asked the judge before 
pronouncing sentence on the pick- 
pocket. “Well,” said the confirmed 
criminal, “I’ve kept 3 or 4 detect- 
ives working regularly.”—Locomo- 
tive, Hartford Steam Boiler In- 
spection & Insurance Co. k 
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uanized religion, we have been planning and 


developing this volume, which Dr. 


Poling, editor 


of Christian Herald, 


Daniel A. 


terms 


“The finest and most comprehensive book of 


quotations that has vet appeared 


field.” 


lizious 
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CLIFTON FADIMAN, literary critic, 
erplaining at a convocation at St 
Paul college the importance of 
reading good books: “Those who 
don’t learn about the past are 
1-Q-t 


likely to repeat it.” 


ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES, hus- 
band of Princess Margaret and ex- 
photographer, admitting that he 
still takes pictures: “But I’ve got to 
be pretty quick. Otherwise people 
will be taking candid pictures of 
me.” 2-Q-t 


Mrs GLENN G Hays, Washington 
rep of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union: “We are be- 
coming a beer and pretzels nation 
in morals and in action.” 3-Q-1 


Quote does not test any products. 


For convenience and money sav- 
ing, a new high-low electric wall 
switch is easy to install in place of 
your present on-off type. Tap it 
once and lights come on in full 
brightness. Tap again and lights 
are turned down to a 30% glow. If 
all lamps are on the wall switch, it 
will eliminate 3-way bulbs and in- 
dividual lighting. $5.95. B C Light- 
ing, Dept PP, 5580 S Sepulveda 
Blvd, Culver City, Calif. 

Here’s a wonderful idea—silent 
drums. Practicing percussionists 
won’t annoy neighbors, for only a 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


We only report them. 


whisper of a sound is produced, so 
it is claimed. A sound-deadening 
material covered with a_ polyester 
film provides a crisp striking sur- 
face almost identical with that of 
a live instrument. This is offered 
by the Fipps Drum Co, Westbury 
N Y. The question is would a small 
boy be satisfied with it? 

Perusing Harper's Bazaar, we 
read that Irene Hayes, flower mer- 
chant, has designed a ball point 
pen filled with dreamy, flower- 
scented ink. She intends to market 
it to happy love-letter writers. 








